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DON AVARANCHES. 
A TALE. 


Don Avaranches de Cunega was a 
nobleman, possessed of all the pride of 
his ancestors, and he united with it ma- 
ny gcod qualities; but these qualities, 
left to themselves, unshackled by mode- 
ration, or softened by education, assu- 
med at times, the most terrific forms, 
even in defiance of the threats of his ho- 
ly confessor, and disdained all attempts 
at restraint: thus, though he was brave, 
benevolent, and susceptible of kindness, 
yet those virtues often degenerated into 
cruelty, extravagance, and revenge. 

He was united to the beautiful Hya- 
cyntha, only daughter of Don Hidalgo 
de Cineros, and he doated on her to dis- 
traction: her personal charms were great, 
her complexion, though approaching the 
olive, was clear, her eyes were biack 
and piercing, and her shape finely turn- 
ed; but, with all these exterior charms, 
her mind was vacant; her education 
boasted no other finish than is common 
with the ladies of Spain; a few sonnets 
of Lope de Vega, or of Camoens, con- 
stituted her literary attainments, and 
such airs as Spanish womer play on their 
mandalin; these were the only resources 
which so beautiful a person had to be- 
guile the moments of domesticity, ex- 
cept her beads, and this employ ment 
filled up the remainder of that time not 
required by sleep. 

“ Ere the feast of St. Mark, dearest 
Hyacyntha,” said Don Av axanches thc 
Cunega, “ I must leave you for nearly 
a whole week;” and he cast his eyes up- 
on her, as if he would penetrate her in- 
most soul. « Say, will the time hang 


heavy on your hands? will you put up 
prayers for me to St. Ignatio? or will 
the restraint which the absence of my 
company will release you from, make 





you pass your time more congenial to 
your wishes?” 

Don Avaranches had no right to ques- 
tion his wife’s attachment; they had 
been married but a month, and a month 


in Spain is scarcely the commencement 


of the honey-moon. Donna Hyacyntha 
was determined to be wayward with her 
husband; she affected an indifference at 
his departure which she felt not; she de- 
clared that the time would not appear 
long; *¢ for you may recollect, my Lord, 
your friend, Don Raphael, returns here 
to-morrow, and by your invitation.” 
Avaranches was jealousy itself; he was 
aware that although Hyacyntha had 
given him the preference to Don Ra- 
phael, who was his rival, yet this little 
insinuation, conveyed ina particular tone 
of voice, tended to light up a phrenzy 
in his soul, which he disdained to con- 
ceal; 
rage, “ that he had no doubt, now she 
had gratified her vanity in accepting his 
hand, that the love of conquest might 
stimulate her to actions injurioys to her 
honour.”’ While he said this, he was ful- 
ly conscious of the insult he was offering 
to her; he knew that he had received 
such proofs of her entire love as ought 
to have soothed away every doubt; but, 
in the whirl of passion, he had scared 
reason from her seat. 

Perhaps it may be said that he deser- 
ved the provoking stimulous which had 
urged him onto say so much. Hya- 
cyntha, ov erpowered by the violence of 
this suggestion, burst into tears; these 
tears produced from her husband softer 
tones, softer tones changed to tender re- 
proaches, and these died away in mutual 
forgiveness. ‘The storm had subsided, 
it was only thought of as one of love’s 
fooleries; but Don Avaranches, still ex- 
erting that power which man sometimes 
usurps Over woman, prevailed on ‘his 


wife to promise that she would not see | conduct herself alike to both parties, 





and ie informed her in a burst of 





this Don Raphael, and even that no male 
but father Iachimo should enter the walls; 
and, as if her veil was now not thought 
sufficient to protect her from the eye of 
curiosity, she promised to perform her 
religious vows at home, and that the 
walls of the garden should be the ex- 
tent of her promenade: she swore all 
this by his hand, and he made her kiss 
the book. 

Don Avaranches was now again a hap- 
py man, their domestic quiet was resto- 
red,and Donna Hyacyntha, having made 
a promise, without once thinking that an 
adherence to it might be too difficult to 
fulfil, fell asleep on the same Repose as 
her husband. 

The following morning the mules 
were harnessed at the vestibule; Ava- 
ranches sighed an adieu, and the beau- 
tiful Hyvacyntha hung her head on her 
sister’s shoulder, while she once more 
presented her hand to her lord: he pro- 
ceeded with lingering re ePSs while his 
love remained in “sight, { or the house of 
the notary Michaeli; hey when he be- 
came a speck in the horizon, the two 
mater retired slowly under the plazzz. 

‘ These five days will never pass 
away,” said the sad Hyacintha. “ Not 
in thes se dull walls, certainly,” said her 


| sister; and as no man is to come near 





us heigho! sister, pardon me, but 
your castella is even duller than the re- 
frac tory of St. Clair.”’ 

Theresa de Cineras was a lively girl; 
she trembled at the idea of living with 
her violent brother in law; but her fa- 
ther’s commands were what she dared 
not disobey; he had insisted upon fler 
leaving the convent to reside with her 
sister; and, in order to render her situa- 
tion more comfortable under the roof of 
two newly married people, he instilled 
into her mind some useful truths and 
proper advice, amongst which was to 
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never to prefer one to the other, never 
to be umpire in their little disputes, and 
to conquer the prejudices of consanguini- 
ty, lest she should suppose her sister 
always s the injured person: thus poor 
Theresa had nothing with which she 
could whilesaway her time, and she sat, 
inattentive to her sister’s regrets, playing 
with a locket that hung from her neck. 
At length she recollected, on the mor- 
row the carnival would commence; and 
alter she had asked if she might not see 
this Don Raphael, and was refused, she 
suggested, that if they were properly 
disguised, a pas de trois or a bolero 
incog. would exhilerate their spirits, 
and furnish conversation until the re- 
turn of her dear cross brother. Donne 
Hyacyntha began to relax; she wanted 
not much to persuade her to a frolic; 
she forgot all her promises, that is, she 
almost forgot them; she was v isited by 
some compunctions, but she was resol- 
ved to take Theresa’s advice, and, on 
their return, confide them to her confes- 
sor; and then, she persuaded herself, all 
would be well. ‘Whe restraint they had 
been kept under by Don Avaranches 
gave a zeal to their spirits; they saw no 
difficulties in their scheme of emancipa- 
tion; every objection vanished before the 
urgency of their desires, and the expec- 
tancy of their pleasures. ‘Theresa dis- 
guised herself as a peasant boy of the 
vintage; she made for herself a tight 
vest of azure silk, with pink sleeves; a 
large Alpine hat covered her head; and 
her white stockings and cu/ottes gave an 
irresistible grace to her figure. Hya- 
cyntha, attired as a village girl, was to 
carry Sowers i in a basket; a rose-colour- 
ed boddice, fastened by a girdle of blue 
leather, bound her little waist while a 
petticoat of black to the mid leg, shew- 
cd awell turned ankle to advantage; 
her dark locks were confined by a ban- 
deau of blue velvet, and alittle mask 
contributed to make her incognito even 
to her own father; she bore on her fin- 
gers castanuts, and viewing herself in a 
pl: iss, she practised a few airs necessary 
for the occasion. ‘Lhe minds of females 
are ever fertile in invention: the ser- 
vants were old, unsuspecting, and full 
of apathy; they needed but to give out 
that they wished to be alone; they lock- 
ed the inside of their door; the duenna 
i®dded all day over her breviary, and 
the rest of the servants were dancing to 
the tune of a guitar, far from the scene 
of their operations. Behold, then, the 
marchesa and her sister, after the jour- 
ney of a few leagues, in the grand square, 
mixing with charlatans and robbers, 
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grandees and religieuses. Here, how- 
ever, they found not the pleasure which 
they had hoped; a consciousness of act- 
ing wrong weighed down their spirits; 
they met with insults unexpected; and 
the nearer they journeyed home, the 
lighter did their spirits seem, and the 
merrier did their jokes become. On their 
return they feared detection, and this 
fear did not subside until they gained 
the wood adjoining their castella. Again 
they availed themselves of the ¢r eillage 
of their chamber viranda, and by its as- 
sistance regained their apartment. The 
fatigue of their journey gave them ne 
time to change their cloaths; the alcove 
of Theresa’s bed presented itself; they 
threw themselves upon it, attired as 
they were, and forgot the frolic, their 
dress, and themselves. 

Vexation pervaded the breast of Don 
Avaranches de Cunega on finding his 
journey of no avail; the deeds which he 
was to sign at the notary, Michaeli’s, 
were not prepared; he therefore con- 
tented himself by sending the aetary, 
the procurator, and the whole body of 
alguazils, to the care of ten thousand 
devils, into purgatory, and then remount- 
ed his mule, cheered with the idea of 
again seeing his dear Hyacyntha before 
the expected time; but as he drew near 
home, his pleasure, instead of increas- 
ing, evidently diminished; he felt as if 
his heart’s blood had vacated its seat; 
he was oppressed with a dreadful anti- 
cipation of some event about to crush 
him, and scarcely could he keep his 

saddle from faintness; he breathed with 
so much difficulty that he was obliged 
to catch the branch of a tree to keep 
him from falling; his servants had gone 
before, and no one appeared to render 
him assistance: when he was somewhat 
recovered he crossed himself twice, and 
recommended his welfare to St. Igna- 
tius, hastened the pace of his mule. 
On drawing near his castella, he heard 
a rustling of leaves; he cast his eyes to- 
wards a turret and perceived the figure 

of a man, not entering, for he had enter- 

ed the window of that chamber in which, 
in his absence, he knew that his wife 
and his sister reposed. “ Holy Virgin!” 
he exclaimed, “ what is this I see?” A 
thick film swam before his eyes, and 
checked the rising passion which would 
have impelled him forward. The moon, 
to his cheated sight, driven by the velo- 
city of numerous small clouds, lent but 
uncertain light, yet it gave the distract- 

ed Don Avaranches sufficient assis- 
tance to make him acquainted with his 
infamy. 





On going to the viranda, which his 
faintness for some time prevented, and 
entering the room, his foot struck the 
hat of a man; he rushed forward, and 
perceived his wife caressing a young 
peasant in her arms; the noise Avaran- 
ches made awoke her; she uttered a cry 
of surprise, which he construes for one 
of guilt; “ This is no time for an in- 
jured husband to pause;”’ his dagger is 
out, and, ere his arm can be arrested, 
three times does he embrue it in the 
blood of consanguinity. 

The noise brought the innocent Ra- 
phael, who had just arrived, to their as- 
sistance and bursting open the door, he 
appeared alas! too late to prevent the 
dreadful catastrophe. The beautiful 
Hyacyntha was a corpse, while the 
wounded Theresa, more to be pitied 
than even her sister, lived to tell the 
tale of their imprudence; to bewail, with 
long regret, the cause; and to endea- 
vour, by every means in her power, to 
restore the lost Cunega from dilerium 
to sanity. For many years mania racked 
his weary frame; “for many years the 
unhappy Theresa watered the tomb of 
a sister with her tears; she then follow- 
ed Don Avaranches to the silent grave, 
leaving this aphorism behind: .* Consi- 
der of the consequences, before you 
make a promise; but, when you have 
made one, let no earthly consideration 
prevent your fulfilling it.” 





ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


PEDLAR....NO. UX. 





‘Mr. Pepiar, 


I noticed in a letter from one of your 
correspondents, some pertinent remarks 
on the due observance of the Sabbath, 
these well timed observations elicited 
some additional complaints from a wri- 
ter in the Magazine over the signature 
of ** Monitor;” there exists, if I mis- 
taken not, laws sufficient to restrain all 
irregular and disorderly conduct which 
may arise from riotous assemblages in 
the street on the Sabbath, and if the at- 
tention of the police could be called 
to that branch of their duty, I am con- 
fident that the cause of complaints 
would be removed; suffer me, however, 
to draw your attention to another breach 
of the Sabbath rest, less tolerable than 
street disturbances, and over which, law, 
religion, or politeness seems to have no 
sie, I allude to the practice of mak- 

‘Sunday visits. The thinking part 
of the community find in the Christian 














Sabbath a season for contemplation, a 
day in which, divested of the burthen of 
business and its usual cares, they may 
review the operations of the past week, 
and make such improvements as their 
various observations and capacity for 
reflection will allow. 

The husband and father looking for- 
ward to this season of holy rest, con- 
templates in anticipation a cessation 
from accustomed toil when in the bosom 
of a beloved family he may realise, that 
the bread, earned by the sweat of his 
brow, has nourished rational and 1m- 
proving beings. And he, who to the cha- 
racter of a moralist and father, adds the 
name of christian, expects after dis- 
charging the high duties of public wor- 
ship, to enjoy the hallowed quiet of 
Sabbatical rest, and in the midst of his 
domestic circle, to attend to the en- 
dearing principles of private devotion. 

The christian looks to the Sabbath as 
a season in which he may instruct his 
rising family in the sacred duties of his 
holy religion. But how often is the re- 
flection of the moralist discomposed— 
the rest of the father disturbed, and the 
devotion of the christian violated by 
the intrusion of a particular class of 
malcontents, who devoid of reflection, 
domestic quiet, or religious feeling, seem 
to seck the most favourable moment to 
destroy the comfort which they bring to 
others. ‘The cause of charity is made 
subservient to the violation of the Sab- 
bath, and it is not unfrequent that a fa- 
mily is honoured with the visit of some 
Sunday guest, who by way of apology, 
professes to have heard the Monday 
previous, that one of the children had 
caught a cold. ‘The convalescent person 
is often condemned to whole afternoon 
chats of a multitude of Sunday congra- 
tulators, not one of whom was suflicient- 
ly disengaged to watch with him a sin- 
gle night, during his sickness. ‘These 
are indeed but the beginning of sor- 
rows, yet they multiply with every re- 
turn of Sabbath. Do, Mr. Pedlar, make 
a more lucid developement of these ac- 
cumulating evils, and endeavour to point 
out some practicable means of remedy, 

Yours, 
Jacos. 

We pretend not to interfere with do- 
mestic arrangements, but, as “ Jacob” 
has opened his heart to us, we will take 
the liberty to observe that we believe in 
many instances, the visited party is 
blameable, the evil certainly has its rise 
in false ideas of hospitality. 

No sooner does the female appear—, 
welcome or unwelcome—than she is 








urged beyond the power of denial to 
** stay to tea.” ‘The decanter is called 


up to aid the gentlemen’s conversation,, 


which soon becomes as familiar as if 
they were sworn friends. And this is 
often done by ihose who profess a de- 
sire to “ remember the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy.” Let a contrary mode 
be adopted, and there would be less 
cause of complaint. 








THEATRICAL CRITICISMS. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Saturday Evening, April 18. 
SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER. 


This sterling comedy, one of the first 
of the English Drama, was represented 
this evening to a respectable audience— 
by respectable we mean not so much 
in numbers as rank and appearance. 

The “Frank Hartall” of Mr. Cald- 
well was a specimen of fine acting, and 
reflected high credit on his abilities.— 
This gentleman possesses all the requi- 
sites, from nature, for a good actor; and 
to his credit be it spoken, industry and 
attention have seconded nature. 

The Governor required a more able 
representative than Mr. Durang. 

Mr. Phillips, as: young Malfort, 
earned and received much applause.— 
Though we think the part very ably 
supported, we are yet of the opinion 
that this is not in Mr. Phillips’ line. 

On Mrs. Entwisle’s “Widow Cheer- 
ly” it is perhaps useless for us to re- 
mark.—Confessedly the first actress in 
America, in her favourite part, places 
her acting in a light whose brightness 
hides its accidental blemishes, and even 
diminishes that praise which is valuable 
to others. 7 , 

Our old friend, Mr. Entwisle, was 
very happy in Timothy Quaint; and 
Mr. Garner, in Charles Woodley, ex- 
ceeded our most sanguine expectations 
from his abilities. 

We noticed with some pain a want of 
attention in the attendants upon the 
stage—once or twice the effect of a 
scene, of itself interesting, was intirely 
lost, by the gross negligence of. these 
under gentlemen. 

Monday Evening, April 20, 
THE LIAR. 

This amusing piece owed its interest 
this evening to Mr. Caldwell’s success- 
ful exertions. He certainly had the 


whole weight on his shoulders. Mr. 
Garner sung “Old Towler” with ap- 
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We have heard the fine tones 
of this gentleman’s voice to much great- 


plause. 


er advantage. His “forte” is not in 


hunting songs. 


Tuesday Evening, 


April 21. 
THE BELLE’S STRATAGEM. 

Dorincourt, Mr. Caldwell.—This is 
the fourth time we have had the hap- 
piness of witnessing this gentleman’s 
performance, and each time with in- 
creasing satisfaction. ‘The character of 
Dorincourt is extremely difficult of de- 
lineation—we found Mr. Caldwell, how- 
ever, perfectly at home. There is an 
ease of deportment peculiar to this gen- 
tleman, which lends an interest to every 
character he assumes. He is indeed 
one of those performers, who are able 
to beguile the audience of the idea of a 
stage, and make them feel that they are 
witnesses of scenes of seal life. 

Mrs. Entwisle in Letitia Hardy, was 
equal to herself--we believe this lady 
can have no higher praise in America. 

We propose in some future observa- 
tions on Mr. Caldwell and Mrs, En- 
twisle to be more particular; our limits 
prevent the poégsibility of detail this 
week. 

Mr, Entwisle was respectable in Flut- 
ter; this is not a character suited to him, 
and he is entitled to the more credit for 
a passable execution. 

Mr. Hutton, irhis general conception 
of parts, and reading, evinces the scho- 
lar. There is, however, a tardiness of 
delivery peculiar to him, which he must 
conquer before he can hope to excite 
much interest. : 

It was no great loss to the audience 
that ““Miss Ogle” was deficient in her 
part.--W hat a representative of a Fine 
Lady!!! 

The present unprofitable collision of 
the two Theatres, is a proof that one is 
sufficient in this city: but let those who 
are disposed to censure the Olympic 
managers (if there be any such) for 
opening before the Chesnut St. Theatre 
closed, recollect, that they had finished 
all engagements at other cities; that they 
came to Philadelphia under the impres- 
sion that the Chesnut-street Theatre 
would be closed at the usual time; it is 
kept open longer than has been customa- 
ry. Under such circumstances, could 
the Olympic managers be idle, under 
the expence of ten or twelve hundred 
dollars per week. They must indeed 
have calculated largely on future pa- 
tronage to venture such a stake. We 


are not by any means endeavouring to 
attach blame to the Chesnut-strect 
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‘Vheatre managers—-we do not pretend 
to understand their motives for length- 
ening the season. It however falls hea- 
vily on the player who is looking for his 
reward in a benefit—for in point of real 
profit, all concerned may with propriety 

say, “A plague on both your houses.” 

‘The Chesnut-street Theatie closes 
this week. The managers of the Olym- 
pic may therefore calculate that their 
exertions will soon be more liberally re- 
warded. 

The playing of Mr. Caldwell and 
Mrs. Entwisle, isa powerful attraction. 
‘The elegance of the movements of Mr. 
Pepin’s Company added, will insure 
ample success, when the patronage be- 
comes undivided. 








THE RECRUITING PARTY. 
A. TALE. 
(Concluded from page 77.) 


As soon as the carriage drove off, 
Mrs. Wilkinson turned to Eliza, and 
inquired if she was acquainted with the 
gentleman who had just left her. ‘No 

madam,” replied Eliza, “I do not think 
I have seen him more than once before; 
but he has been very good to my bro- 
ther, and was so kind as to offer me his 
protection to-night, when I was ata loss 
to discover your residence. I believe 
Captain x conperton gave me a wrong 
direction.”- Mrs. Wilkinson replied 
only with a laugh, which a little discon- 
certed Eliza. “I have lately removed 
from the house I was in, when the Cap- 
tain saw me last,” said the lady; * but 
really I am much diverted with this 
young man’s offer of protection; it is a 
lucky thing for you, child, that I arrived 
in time.” Eliza asked an explanation, 
but Mrs. Wilkinson only laughed, and 
replied, “* No matter; I will tell you 
another time; I thought the youth look- 
ed dolefully disconcerted. »” The car- 
riage now stopped at a large house, at 
the door of which Eliza observed a 
lamp more brilliant than any in the 
street, and turning her head as she 
alighted, she perceived Foster watching 
ata little distance. ‘The circumstance 
surprised her, but fearful of exciting the 
sarcastic remarks of Mr. Wilkinson, she 
followed that lady mto a most elegat ntly 
furnished apartment. Eliza stood re- 
spectfully waiting her commands, when 
Mrs. Wilkinson observing her mistake, 
said, ‘¢I dare say you are so much fa- 
tigued, my dear, that you will be glad 
to retire to rest: Come with me.” She 
then took a taper from the servant, who 
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stood eying Eliza with evident curiosity, 
and led the way to a neat well furnish- 
ed apartment, in which supper was laid 
for two. ‘My daughters are gone to 
the play,” said Mrs. Wilkinson, “so I 
shall defer intreducing you to them till 
to-morrow: come, we will sup together. 
Observe Eliza, you are not to consider 
yourself a servant: you are to be my 
companion.” ‘You are very good, 
madam; very good indeed,” said Eliza; 
her heart brimful of love and gratitude ; ; 
“but excuse me, I have no appetite just 
now.” “ Well then, take a glass of wine 
and abiscuit, ’said Mrs, Wilkinson; *to- 
morrow I hope you will be in better 
spirits.” Eliza complied, and being 
shown to her bed-room, Mrs, Wilkin- 
son wished her a good night, and left 


her. Eliza was no sooner alone than. 


falling on her knees, she returned thanks 
to heaven for the protection it had af- 
forded her: she continued some time in 
prayer, and then undressing herself, en- 
deavoured to obtain a temporary forget- 
fulness of her sorrows in sleep. Her 


slumbers were soon broken by a rapping 


at the door; and curiosity induced her 
to listen, she thought she could distin- 
guish the voice of Mrs. Wilkinson in 
loud argument with a man. She could 
not catch any of the words, but in 
about a quarter of an hour she heard the 
visitor depart. Again she strove to 
compose herself to sleep, but a fresh 
noise again roused her; loud knocking 
at the street door ,mingled voices laugh- 
ing, and quick treading steps succeeded. 
Eliza, with astonishment, heard the 
clock strike two, and yet the family did 
not retire to rest; at length all was si- 
lent, and Eliza obtained a few hours 
repose. 

Fearful of intruding, she remained in 
her chamber till summoned to breakfast 
by a servant. When she entered the 
parlour, she found Mrs. Wilkinsonalone, 
and apparently out of humour. “So, 
Miss Bev erly, ” said she, “the gentle- 
man who attended you last night was 
ensign Foster.” “He told me so, ma- 
dam,” replied Eliza, timidly. “*He is 
an impertinant fellow,” observed Mrs. 
Wilkinson, angrily, “and I shall let the 
captain know of his conduct.” “Has 
he offended you, madam?” Mrs. Wil- 
kinson appeared to recollect herself. 
* His officious interference shall not pass 
unresented, I can assure him; but eat 
your breakfast, child, it does no signify.” 
Eliza neither knew what to say or to 
think, and the entrance of the two young 
ladies, whom Mrs. Wilkinson introdu- 





gave a change to the conversation. 
Their discourse was -chiefly about the 
play, but they occasionally looked at 
Eliza with sigmificance, and when she 
replied to their questions, exchanged a 
sort of sneering laugh with each other. 
Eliza, thinking that her rusticity exci- 
ted their ridicule, felt a little embarrass- 
ed; but the good nature of the mother 
compensated for the daughter’s rude- 
ness, and she reconciled herself with 
the idea that she should get used to 
fashionable manners in time. 


The party had just dined when a car- 
riage drove quickly up to the door, and 
a thundering peal announced a visitor 
of consequence. “Who can that be?”’ 
exclaimed Mrs, Wilkinson; and running 
to the window, she immediately recog- 
nized the person who was alighting.— 
“Tis old Winterface,” cried she, turn- 
ing to her daughters. ‘“*What can bring 
him here at this time of day? Miss Be- 
verly had better retire.” Eliza rose from 
table, when her hostess changed her 
mind. “No, no,” said Mrs. Wilkin- 
son, laughing; ‘you may stay; we will 
teaze him a bit; it vill be a good joke.” 
Eliza could not comprehend the jest, 
and would have given the world to have 
escaped, but the door was thrown open, 
and a tall fashionable man entered.— 
Mrs. Wilkinson slightly courtesied. 
“This is an unexpected honour, my 
lord.” He replied not; but looking 
round the room, his eyes fixed upon 
Eliza, who stood blushing and trem- 
bling, though she knew not what to ap- 
prehend. Hestarted, and muttering to 
himself, “It is true ‘then, I need not 
ask,” said he, aloud, “If that young la- 
dy is Eliza Beverly; her person con- 
vinces me that I have not been misin- 
formed.” ‘You are quite correct, my 
lord,” returned Mrs. Wilkinson; but 
I did not know that the captain had ap- 
prised you.” ‘Name him not,” ex- 
claimed the nobleman, vehemently in- 
terrupting her. “Curse on his licen- 
tiousness. Come, madam,’ continued he, 
grasping Eliza’s arm, “you must go 
with me.” ‘Terrified, she strove to es- 
cape from his hold. “My lord,” said 
Mrs. Wilkinson, ‘twhat do you mean? 
that young woman must not quit my 
protection.” “Your protection! wretch! 
I tell you she shall go with me,” re- 
plied he, with furious and impassioned 
gestures. ““Nay, my lord,” interposed 
Mrs. Wilkinson, apparently confused 
and intimidated, “your son confided her 
to my care, and my honour is at stake.” 
‘“Yourhonour!” repeated thepeer sneer- 


ced as her daughters Maria and Louisa, | ingly: “I tell you Pemberton is a vil- 
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» him a commission.” 
joyed, and pressed her father’s hand in 


tain; you expect him to- -morrow, and 
then tell him that his victim is safe in 
the arms of a father; that the innocent 
creature he would have sacrificed is his 
own sister. Now, madam, dispute my 
authority if you dare!” Mrs. Wilkinson 
appeared thunderstruck, and Eliza, be- 
lieving that their strange visitor must 
be a madman, fell upon her knees. “In- 
deed, indeed!” said she, “this must be a 
mistake; I am not the captain’s sister; I 
have no father, no mother; I am a poor 
triendless orphan.” Lord Besborough 
gazed on her with visible emotion; then 
cage? snatching her up in his arms, 
while tears rolled down his furrowed 
chat he exclaimed, “Eliza, dear ne- 
elected innocent! fear not; *I am indeed 
your father! but come, my child, I will 
never again forsake you; come home 
with me, and all shall be explained.” 
Again he embraced her tenderly and 
without further opposition from Mrs. 
Wilkinson, led her to his carriage. 

As soon as she was a littie recovered 
from the agitation occasioned by such a 
sudden surprise, he explained to her the 
particulars which had been already re- 
lated, and informed her that his liber- 
tine son had sent her to Mrs. Wilkin- 
son, who was an abandoned character, 
for the basest purpose. ‘To the gene- 

interference of young Foster,”’ said 
Tord Besborough, “I am indebted for 
the knowledge of your situation: he ap- 
plied to Mrs.. Wilkinson last night, and 
finding she insolently refused to give 
you up, he informed me of the whole 
transaction, little imagining how inte- 
resting the intelligence would prove.” 
Eliza listened with pleasure and sur- 
prise at this extraordinary recital, and 
when it was ended, she said, hesitating- 
ly, “And is captain Pemberton really 
my brother? I am afraid I shall never 
love him as such; but what will become 
of my dear William!” “I will take care 
of him,” replied Lord Besborough; “he 
shall come and see us, and I will get 
Eliza was over- 


silent rapture. “And am I tolive with 


ypu, my lord?” “Yes, my dear; I ama 


widower now, and you shall keep my 
house, unless ” (here Lord Besbo. 
rough smiled) “Unless what, my lord!” 
asked Eliza, looking earnestly in his 
face. “Unless Foster should repeat the 
ee he made to me this morn- 

” replied Lord Besborough, smiling. 
“Heis a worthy young man, Eliza, and 
I would give you to him with pleasure; 
for Llamconvinced he loves you.” Eliza 
blushed. ‘He is almost a ng to 
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me,” said she; “but I owe him eternal 
gratitude for his noble conduct.” “You 
do, indeed,” said her father, sighing, 
“the errors of my former conduct make 
me more lenient to those of my son, and 
I hope this lesson will effect more than 

all my admonitions could do. You 
must forgive him, my child, and be 
grateful to heaven for this providential 
escape.” 

As soon as they reached home, Lord 
Besborough wrote to his son, and desir- 
ed him to come to him immediately: 
he then made it his first care to obtain 
William’s discharge, and purchased a 
commission for him in the guards, re- 
questing him to harbour no animosity 
against Pemberton, whose present ex- 
posure andshame must be a severe pun- 
ishment. William hastened to town 
to embrace his beloved sister, and was 
received by Lord Besborough with pa- 
ternal kindness. Pemberton appeared 
sincerely ashamed of his past miscon- 
duct, and promised, in future, to regu- 
late his conduct by the strictest rules of 
morality. Foster received the warmest 
thanks from the grateful William, and 
encouraged by the kindness of Lord 
Besborough, solicited permission to pay 
his addresses to Eliza, who soon con- 
sented to give him her hand. 

Lord Besborough wishing to intro- 
duce Eliza to the world as his acknow- 
ledged daughter, had her carefully m- 
structed in every elegant accomplish- 
ment, and proudly beheld her excel in 
every attainment, without losing the na- 
tive simplicity of manner, or that purity 
of heart which regulated her conduct, 
and rendered her an object of equal es- 
teem and admiration to the amiable man, 
who, while poor and friendless, had de- 
voted his heart to her with the pruest 
and most generous affection. 








THE TWIN SISTERS, 


To the Editor of the Richmond Enquirer— 
Str—During a oe ursion in the 
country last week I was induced to vi- 
sit the two remarkable young ‘Twin La- 
dies, to whom is attributed the remark- 
able faculty of knowing each other’s 
thoughts, of whom some notice was ta- 
ken last winter in some of the newspa- 
pers printed in this state—Having been 
in the.habit of visiting occasionally for 
several years past the neighbourhood 
where they live, and having repeatedly 
heard from such good authority that left 
no doubt on my mind that they did pos- 
sess the remarkable faculty of knowing | + 
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each other’s thoughts, and feelings, when 


separate from each other. I feel war- 
ranted, having seen them myself, to ex- 
hibit the evidence of this faculty; and 
having tried the thing to the entire sa- 
tisfaction of my mind, I feel entirely 
justifiable in giving it as my de cided 
opinion that all that has been attributed 
to them on this subject is correct.— 
When I was first introduced into their 
compahy on this occasion, they showed 
some aversion to afford me the satisfac- 
tion I wished; but at length complied. 

They were accordingly placed as I 

wished them—one above stairs and the 

other in a room where I sat—there 
could not have been the least chance for 
any sign to have been given. One 
would seem to fix her mind on a subject, 

quite immaterial what, and would com- 
municate in a whisper what she was 
thinking about, andimmediately I would 
ask the one’above stairs what she was 
thinking about, and the answer would 
be the same—-This I think was tried 

not less than twenty times, without fail- 
ing in one inst: ince—the word however 
that was frequently used to convey the 

idea was not always the same. 

After they had gone on for some 
time in their own way expressing their 
thoughts on such subjects as would oc- 
cur to them, without asking them any 
questions or endeavouring to make them 
think on such subjects as would be pro- 
posed, more fully to satisfy my mind 
that the subjects which they had been 
thinking on so precisely alike had not 
been previously arranged, so as to fol- 
low each other as for them to under- 
stand them, I, with others of the com- 
nany in the room, put to them several 
questions on various subjects, to which - 
answers were given by iy as readily 
and as correctly as had been done on the 
previous questions; a few of which I 
will state—While one of the young la- 
dies was sitting opposite a window and 
seemed to be noticing the appearance of 
the weather, she was’ asked what she 
thought of the weather’ her reply was, 
she thought it would snow before the 

next day. The same queStion was di- 


rectly put to the other—her reply was 


she thought it would snow before the 
next night. She was then asked if she 
had any ideas connected with the one 
just expressed relative to the state of 
the weather, (at which moment a num- 
ber of snow birds were to.be seen in the 
yard) her reply was that she thought 
the snow birds stayed much longer this 
spring than usual. The same question 





was asked the one above stairs, who ex- 








‘other subjects, this young lady, just as 
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pressed the same opinion respecting the 
snow birds, After some time had elap- 
sed and the conversation turned on 


in common conversation, speaking of a 
certain gentleman, who was a widower, 
and had, it was suid, come in from Ken- 
tucky a "Short time previous to that for 
the purpose of getting a wife, this young 
lady observed with consider able humour, 
that she was very sorry, that he had 
been disappointed. The one up stairs 
was then asked what she was thinking 
about; she replied as humorously as the 
other had done, mentioning the name of 
the man who had been just alluded to, 
that she was very sorry that he had been 
disappointed, and if he would come 
again, he should not go back as he 
came. ‘There happened at that time to 
bea gentleman in the room who was a 
widower, who to satisfy his own curio- 
sity and remove his particular doubts as 
to what he was witnessing, desired the 
lady down stairs to have the goodness to 
think something about him. She fixed 
her eye on him for a moment, replied, 

his cravat was not tied on as a widow- 
er’s should be. He asked the one above 
stairs what she was thinking about; she 
replied; his cravat was not tied on with 
a widower’s knot. ‘This appeared quite 
to satisfy him as to the matter. 

inthis way they continued for seve- 
ral hours, without, as I have just stated 
failing to express in substance the same 
things whenever they were asked. 

After having seen and conversed 
with these ladies, as I have done, and 
from time totime, when I have been in 
that neighbourhood, conversed with so 
many persons of respectability who are 
well acquainted with these girls, strange’ 
and unaccountable it may seem to be!— 

I must be a sceptic not to believe it. It 
is a subject of as much notoriety in that 
part of the country as that there are two 
persons living there. I however met 
with some persons who knew them very 
well, who seemed to doubt the truth of 
what they had heard of them; but in 
every case that I see, they were per- 
sons who had never seen them try their 

faculty. | 

These young ladies are 21 years of 
age; they are remarkably healthy, well- 
looking girls; I weighed them twice du- 
ring the day I was in their company— 
There was about one pound difference in 
their weight. Their features, com- 
plexions and gestures, are so precisely 
alike, that I could not distinguish one 
from the other. Their parents inform- 





ed me, and it is what is generally said 
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of them, that when one is sick, the other 
is sick; what one dislikes, the other dis- 
likes; what pleases one, pleases the 
other; and an injury done to one, is re- 
ceived in the same way by the other: 
that each of them if I mistake not the 
number, has had 3 teeth extracted for 
the tooth ache, and all the same teeth; 
and that they have both now a decayed 
tooth, and that is the same tooth. 

fy hiese parents have had six children 
at three births, five of whom are living; 
the two alluded to are of the second 
birth of twins; one of those of the first 
birth died when young; the other is still 
living, is about 20 years of age, and he is 
a perfect dwarf, not weighing more than 
about 50 pounds. All the rest of these 
children are remarkably robust and 
hearty, and rather above the common 
size. ‘The other two twins are not yet 
fully grown; but nothing remarkable has 
been discovered about them. They live 
about 55 miles from this place, and in 
the lower end of the county of Fluvanna, 
near the line of Goochland and Louira, 
and should any person feel sufficient cu- 
riosity to induce him to visit these re- 
markable persons, and judge for them- 
selves, directions to the house can be 
easily obtained. Rich. Eng. 





FROM A LONDON PUBLICATION. 


Copy of an Original Letter from Fane 
Shore to Edward the Fourth. 


MAY IT PLEASE MY LORD AND MASTER, 

VOUCHSAFE to stayn thy royal 
couch with the poor inklings of thy ser- 
vante and handmaide, whom nathless 
thou hast most graciously dayned to 
raise unto thy royal couch, as Abraham 
did his handmaide Hagar; though I wish 
not to share her misfortune, and to be 
driven from my master’s presence. 
Could my pen give a decent couloring 
to thy unworthy Jane’s affection, then 
might words wichee be the payntage of 
thoughts in the true hearte, do justice 
to the royal love she beareth unto thy 
worthy personne. 

But how can the black rivulet, which 
my pen is eager to drinke, be enabled 
to express in becoming terms the ocean 
of love aboundythe in my true hearte. 
Would to my Saviour that this ocean of 
love were not troubled with wyndes 
which blow therein, and rayse the waves 
of affliction within my moody soul. I 
am encompassed by three potent ene- 
mys; albeit, not the flesh, the world, 
and the devil; unless Lord. Hastings be 
resembled to the first, for he worketh 





to withdraw my love from thee, and in 
thy absence to displace thee from the 
throne whereon the king is established 
in my hearte. The royal partner of thy 
bosom, the queen, may indeed be liken- 
ed unto the world, for she encompasseth 
me round with spyes, who watch out 
my thoughts; and though I will not be 
harsh in my thoughte or deed to say, 
thy noble brother Gloucester bee in : any 
shape like unto the devil, yet do I veri- 
ly believe he bee more dangerous than 
the other twain; though he beareth him 
towardly, there be some, and divers 
some, that say he wisheth not well unto 
thy government, nay unto thy children. 
Amonge the rest the noble Lord Has- 
tings doubted very much, and wished 
thee long to reign, in order that thou 
mayest the better survive to establish 
the royal issue. 

Believe what I write cometh. from 
my true heart’s affection, and wish com- 
fort to the wounded spirit of thy loyal 
servante. 

JANE SHORE. 





The following concluson of a brief 
memoir of the princess Charlotte, in 
the London literary Gazette, exhibits a 
display of beautiful, appropriate, and 
impressive imagery. toni 


“ Within our memory no _publick 
misfortune has stricken so deep. ‘The 
death of Nelson had its consolations.— 
He was a great spirit released atter he 

had gone his round of glory. He part- 
ed upwards in the thunder and whirl- 
wind of victory. His grandeur has as- 
cended through all the steps of earthly 
renown. Like the ancient demi-god, 
building his funeral pile on the moun- 
tain, he had completed his labours, be- 
fore he flung himself into that splendid 
extinction: he felt the hand, of death 
only to spring upward in immortality of 
fame. But this fair and gentle being 
lived only in promise. Her goodness 
and beauty, her spirit and public heart 
rose upon us like the purple clouds of 2 
summer’s dawn, to be suddenly turned 
to chillness and gloom; like infancy with 
its bloom and its softness, to be stricken 
before our eyes into frightful decay; 
like the forms of a delightful dream, 
leading us through prospects of loveli- 
ness and hope, and atcidenty sinking 
into the fresh grave.” 





The resolution to attempt a great 
deed is laudable, even though the at- 
tempt should be unsuccessful. 
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SENECA. 


It is not by the writings of the phi- 
losopher, but by the actions of the 
man, that his real character is to be as- 
certained. The avarice and profligacy 
of Seneca are well known, as aiso his 
ambitibn. His cruelty to his wife cannot 
be sufficiently execrated. When Nero 
ordered him to be put to death, Paulina, 
alarmed at this sudden news, offered to 
share death with her husband. Seneca, 
instead of dissuading her from her pur- 
pose, incited her to it. Nero heard of 
Paulina’s resolution to die, and sent a 
surgeon to bind up her veins, which she 
had opened: so that a savage tyrant 
showed more tenderness in this instance, 
than the husband and philosopher. 





The Power of a Royal Kiss. 


It was anciently the practice of the 
English sovereigns to catch at every 
pretext to fleece their subjects. Edward 
the 4th seized this. He once sent 
among others for an old rich widow; 
and asked her, with a smile, what she 
would give towards the prosecution of 
the war. The lady, struck with his 
beauty, “ For thy lovely face,” says, 
‘“‘ thou shalt have twenty pounds.” This 
being twice as much as the king expect- 
ed, he gave her thanks and a kiss.— 
Perhaps a kiss of any sort had not come 
near her lips for many years; but she 
was so delighted with a royal one, that 
she doubled her offer, and gave him 
forty. 





Retort Courteous. 


A lady of great beauty and accom- 
plishments said to the Siamese Ambas- 
sador, that she wondered at, and blamed 
his countrymen, because they had so 
many wives. ‘ Madam,” replied the 
Ambassador, ‘ if we could find one wo- 
man possessed of as much beauty, gra- 
ces, and talents, as your ladyship pos- 
sesses, we should be very well satisfied 
to adopt the customs of your country in 
his respect.” 


The following description of the rooms 





-* in the President’s house at Washing- 


ton, is from * Letters from the South.’ 


‘© The grand saloon or drawing-room, 
is circular; the furniture and paper 
crimson and gold; the curtains and 
chairs, crimson silk, elegantly wrought 
in orange silk, with gilt cornice and 
fringe to correspond. ‘The chair- 
frames are massy gilt. [In the centre is 
suspended an elegant chandelier. ‘The 
fire place is marble, the mantle suppor- 





ted by two figures carved. The fire geer 
bronze. The gilding, pier glasses, mar- 
ble and gilt tables, are correspondingly 
elegant. 

“ Another room is furnished with 
yellow paper, curtains, chairs, &c. with 
a very elegant piano. In the centre 
stands a very handsome marble table. 

“The next room is green and gold. 

The fourth, which is the dining room, 
is stone coloured paper, ornamented 
with silver. The four were opened the 
first levee day.” 





Lord Bacon observes of fraternal ri- 
valship, that men have a foolish manner 
(both parents, and schoolmasters, and 
servants,) in creating an emulation be- 
tween brothers during childhood, which 
many times sorteth to discord. when 
they are men, and disturbeth families. 
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Our Readers will perceive that we 
have changed our “ motto,” the former 
one * liked us well,” it was indeed a very 
proper one. A laconic developement of 
our intentions worth a folio of preface—- 
but then it had stood interpreter so of- 
ten—’twas a matter of conscience to let 
it rest:—but then again what to do, we 
certainly could not hope for success 
without a motto; the veriest boot black 
in the city furnishes himself with a 
scrap. 

‘Principles and not Men,” is a fash- 
ionable motto—but as some careless 
reader might imagine that we supposed 
they had no connexion, and that men 
had nothing to do with principles, we 
must decline it. The Latin might indeed 
help us—but we scorn to have any thing 
in our head, which we do not clearly un- 
derstand; besides the very sentence has 
been condemned by * Junius,” and what 
would the more unfit it for our use; 
some of the political papers of the day 
have had their heads turned with it. 

A brother editor at Boston, discon- 
tinuing his paper, has left us at liberty 
to adopt his motto—we assure him 
however that as soon as he resumes his 
labours he shall be welcome to his head 
—he certainly will not want it before, 
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‘The election in the state of Connecti- 
cut has terminated in favour of what 
they call the toleration candidate, His 
Excellency Oliver Woolcott. 





REMAINS OF GENERAL WASHINGTON, 

The objections which have been made 

to removing the remains of the illustri- 
ous Washington from the family vault 
in which they have for years reposed, 
if not founded on REASON, are so firmlv 
justified by the common feelings of man, 
that I think a great majority of the peo- 
ple of the United States approve of 
them. It is respectfully suggested that 
a Pyramid of durable materiais be erect- 
ed over that vault. If the Pyramid 
were only 50 or 60 feet high it would 
command the notice of all who navigate 
the Potomac, and be in view of a great 
extent of the surrounding country. 
Wash. Gaz. 


MARRIED. 


At St. Johns, Mn, Samuel Carter, to 
Mrs. Woodward, widow. She was in 
a state of nudity while the ceremony 
was performed; which, according to an 
old custom, exonorates the new hus. 
band from any liability for the former 
husband ’s debts. 


DIED. 

In this city, on Wednesday last, Mr. 
Runner. 

Yesterday, Mr. Benjamin Taylor, in 
the 69th year of his age. His friends 
and acquaintances are invited to attend 
his funeral, this afternoon, at 3 o’clock, 
from his late dwelling, No. 19, Elfreth’s 
alley. 

At Havanna, on the 24th ult. the - 
Rev'd. Dr. Joseph M*‘Kean, professor 
of rhetoric in Harvard University. 

In the vicinity of Pilot Mountain, 
Surrey county, on the 30th ult. Mrs. 
Priscilla Charmichael, aged 113 years. 
The number of her days was not the 
only extraordinary circumstance which 
characterised the life of this venerable 
old lady; for she not only triumphed 
over a century, but gave birth to 19 
children—most of whom are still living. 
Her eldest, a daughter, has already at- 
tained to the great age of 95 years.— 
One of her sons was a soldier in the 
French and Indian war, and was killed 
at the defeat of General Bradock. 

In England, Lieut. Gen. William S. 
Johnson. He was at the seige of Que- 
bec, in 1759, and distinguished himself 
in the memorable battle of Bunker’s 
Hill, where he was severely wounded. 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE DIRECTION. 


“Go, little scroll, 
Tell her I love— 

That tho’ misfortune prey upon my heart, 
Tho’ secret foes malignant would us part, 
Still she’s my all, 

Still Pm unmov'd. 


Go, gentle sigh, 
To Mira’s breast; 
Plead then my cause—plead there affection pure; 
Tell her lov’d heart, my passsion shall endure, 
Tho’ beauty die, 
Till life’s last rest. 


Go, fervent prayer, 

To Heaven ascend— 
There plead her canse, I love, nor plead in vain; 
Ask of thy God pure bliss on her to rain, 

That I may share, 

On earth, that friend. 


Go heart to rest, 
Nor more repine; 
Nor fear, nor doubt, nor discontent should move, 
Or cause a sigh—ber word is pledg’d for love; 
Then I am blest, 
For she is mine. 


Yet, go one sigh 
To Myra’s heart, 
There ask how strong her love, her hope, desire, 
Affection’s constant flame, and friendship’s fire, 
Bid her reply, 
Too strong to part. 


Se 


SELECTED. 


ODE 


Written for the Anniversary of the Boston Female 
Orphan Asylum, by R. T. Paine, esq. 
Shall man, stern man, ’gainst Heaven’s behest, 
His cold, unfeeling pride oppose! 
To thankless Wealth unlock his breast, 
Yet freeze his heart to Orphan’s woes. 
Weak Casuist! where yon thunder broke! 
Seest how the livid lightning glares! 
Behold! it rives the knotted oak, 
But still the humble myrtle spares. 


Let stoick valour boldly brave 
The wars and clements of life! 
But, more like Heaven, who stoops to save 
A being sinking in the strife; 
Poor Exiles! wandering o’er this sphere, 
Through scenes, of which you form no part; 
Loved Orphan girls! come welcome here, 
The Asylum of the human heart. 


Sweet Charity! thou spright benign, 
Who oft art seen in Angel form, 
To point the sunbeam where to shine, 
Or rein the coursers of the storm! 
Oh! through von dark and dripping cell, 
Where Sorrow’s out-cast offspring weep, 
Flash, as when Peter’s fetters fell, 
And bid the woes, that guard them, sleep! 


Warmed by thy beams, the frost unkind, 
Which blasts sweet woman’s vernal years, 
Tn dew exhaled, shall leave behind 
Pure Gratitude’s unsullied tears! 


SPC Se EE SS 
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So shall our Orphan girls no more 
Lament the untimely blight of woe; 
But reared to virtue, thrice restore 
To generous man, the debt they owe. 


Blest Providence! whose parent power 
All being gives, for all provides; 
Co-equal, when it blooms the flower, 
As when it curbs old ecean’s tides! 
See, lorn and piteous at thy throne, 
Love, Mercy, Hope, and Homage sue; 
They weep for sorrows not their.own, 
They bend, dear Orphan girls for you! 


bn | 


OCCASIONAL ADDRESS, 


Written by Foseph Hutton, and spoken 
by Mr, Caldwell, 
At the opening of the Olympic Theatre, on the 
16th inst. 


When first the scenic art its magic sent, 

And soaring fancy all her ardour lent, 

The cause, the motive, then the prologue spoke, 
And in the breast each kinder feeling woke: 
Urged by this rite, permit us, here, to scan 
The cause that moves us and our studied plan:— 
No passion-roused feelings that destroy 

The sense of justice, or of social joy, 

Not now the kindness of these rows we test, 
By envy nurtur’d in the canker’d breast; 

No hopes of others we this night oppose, . 
Like envious passion ’gainst her fr-.cied foes: 
But free to labour for our own support, 

With humble suit your favours here we court! 
Not here we come to blast another’s aims, 
To check his hopes or villify his claims, 

But urged by our arrangements here we call, 
To share that bounty you award to all! 

No other thoughts than these our feelings give, 
All have a right to labour and to live! 

And while we strive, with all the drama’s art, 
“ To raise the genius and to mend the heart,” 
With various comedy, and tragic fire, 

To wake the reason and to charm desire, 
Steal, with the pleasing spectacle of show, 
The tear of sorrow from the eye of woe, 

Raise on the paly cheek a cheering smile, 

And many a dull and haggard hour beguile: 
Believe us, patrons, while we thus protest, 
One feeling only wakes in every breast: 

Our hope, to please—your privilege, our fame; 
All other motives boldly we disclaim, 

And should we win your favour to our cause, 
That genérous favour is our best applause. 





ON LIFE. 


Just this little, and n@-more, 

Is in every mortal’s power; 

Just to say I’ve tasted breath, 

But the cup was fraught with death; 
I have sighed, have laughed, have wept; 
Waked to think, and thinking, slept; 
Slept my- wearied limbs to rest, 
Wak’d with labour in my breast; 
Met with sorrows, happ’ly o’er, 
Mix’d in pleasure, now no more; 
Hoped and feared with equal sense, 
Duped by many a slight pretence, 
Soon shall my soul its veil throw by, 
My body with its kindred le, 

Of this | am certain—but the rest, 
Is lock’d within a higher breast. 





TREASON. 


Treason does never prosper—what’s the reason ? 
Why when it prospers none dare call it treason. 


ODE 
TO CHARLOTTE AUGUSTA, OF WALES, 
ON HER NUPTIALS. 
By Lady B. Dudley. 


What offerings, lady, can we bring 

. To grace thy nuptial bow’r? 

Emblem thyself of lovely Spring, 
Begem’d with many a flow’r ! 


The first blown buds which deck the year, 
Should pay their earliest homage here ; 
Soft doves which have not left their nest, 
But nustle still their mother’s breast, 

And all that’s innocent, and young 
Around thy gracious self should throng. 
Oh' may thy beauteous Summer bring 
Those varied promises of Spring / 

Thy Autumn come like rope divine, 

To cling and cluster round thy vine; 

Thy Winter creep by slow decay, 

To steal thee, from thyself away. 

At length, when Heav’n thy soul shall claim, 
Thy virtues shall embalm a name, 

Which Freemen with their patriot breath, 
Shall hail with that of great ELizaBeTs ! 








POWER OF MUSIC. 


When whispering strains do softly steal 
With creeping passion thro’ the heart, 
And when at every touch we feel 
Our pulses beat and bear a part; 
When threads can make 
A heart-string quake ; 
Philosophy 
Can searce deny 
The soul consists of harmony, 
Oh! Tull me lull me, charming air 
My senses rock with wonder sweet ? ‘9 
Like Snow on wool thy fallings are, 
Soft like a spirit, ave thy feet; 
Grief who need fear 
That hath an ear? 
Down let him lie, 
And slumbering die, : 
And change his soul for harmony. ' 








Goan 


REPARTEE. 


One day a justice much enlarg’d 
On industry—while he discharg’d 
A thief from jail—* Go work,” he said, 
“Go, prithee learn some better trade, 
Or mark my word, yow’il rue it.” 
** My trade's as good,” repli’d the knave, 
“As any man reed wish to have, 
And if it dont succeed, d’ye see, 
The fauit, sir, lies with you, not me, 
You won’t let me pursue it.” 
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SWEET ARE THE USES OF ADVERSITY. 
Affiction is the good man’s shining scene ; 
Prosperity conceals his brightest rays ; 

As night to stars, woe lustre gives to man. 
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